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HOW  TO  TEACH: 

HOW  TO  STUDY.  * ** 

LESSON  I. 

THE  MUSIC  TEACHER  AND  HIS  WORK. 

The  Work  of  the  Teacher. 

In  choosing  a profession,  one  should  thoughtfully  con- 
sider all  that  such  a calling  involves  in  the  way  of  work. 
What  are  its  duties,  internal  and  external, — that  is,  its 
demands  on  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  energies  ? 

The  energy  or  exertion  used  or  directed  to  any  end  is 
in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  or  comprehension  of  what 
is  involved  in  that  end,  plus  our  familiarity  with  means 
employed  in  reaching  the  same.  Effects  will  never  ex- 
ceed causes.  Results  are  but  the  sum  of  all  our  well- 
spent  energies  in  a given  cause.  We  might  define  the 
teacher’s  work  in  a single  sentence— viz.,  to  make  musi- 
cians of  his  pupils.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  little  book  to 
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illustrate  what  is  involved  in  the  above  by  giving  practi- 
cal observations  and  experiences  on  the  developing  pro- 
cess. 

Knowledge  of  the  Pupil 
is  the  first  essential.  Coleridge  says  : u We  can  not 
make  another  comprehend  our  knowledge  until  we  com- 
prehend their  ignorance.’ ’ 

Each  person,  each  pupil,  has  a mental  and  spiritual 
individuality  as  marked  as  is  the  facial  expression.  Of 
the  millions  of  persons  who  have  eyes,  noses,  ears, 
mouths,  etc.,  in  common,  no  two  are  said  to  have  a re- 
semblance ; they  have  something  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  writer  has  had  hundreds  of  pupils,  and  no  two 
required  the  same  treatment ; even  the  hands,  to  say 
nothing  of  temperament,  did  not  resemble  one  another  to 
any  considerable  extent. 

Every  mother  will  tell  you  that  each  of  her  own  chil- 
dren demands  different  treatment  and  care  in  the  rearing 
process.  If  this  be  true  where  the  parentage  is  common, 
how  much  more  will  the  truth  be  emphasized  in  our 
work,  where  we  have  pupils  not  only  of  different  parent- 
ages, but  from  varied  sectional  and  provincial  environ- 
ments and  different  social  strata  ? 

You  can  never  supply  deficiencies  and  repair  defects 
until  you  know  of  their  existence  and  nature,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  you  must  know  your  pupil.  The  giving 
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of  private  lessons  presents  many  advantages  for  gaining 
this  knowledge  over  class  lessons  ; indeed,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  great  claim  of  conservatories  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  class  system  over  private  lessons  is 
largely  an  advertising  and  money-grabbing  fake. 

An  audience  of  one  is  the  best  for  results.  The  influ- 
ence and  effectiveness  of  a man’s  words  are  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  his  listeners. 

The  pastor,  politician,  club-organizer,  succeeds  best 
who  does  personal  work,  simply  because  he  can  best 
reach  the  inner  life  and  meet  its  needs  and  overcome  its 
prejudices  and  objections.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  an 
era  of  personal  work  ; the  press  and  platform  are  not 
enough  now.  Each  man  thinks  for  himself  and  demands 
special  treatment,  which  can  be  properly  administered 
only  as  we  learn  his  peculiar  symptoms.  To  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  the  work  of  close  observation 
and  study,  involving  tact  and  time,  and  will  prove  a 
test  of 

Our  Fidelity 

to  the  trust  committed  to  us.  We  stand  not  only  as  the 
apostles  of  our  art,  but  the  parent  has  intrusted  to  us 
that  which,  to  him,  is  more  precious  than  money — 
money  may  be  repaid,  time  can  never  be  redeemed. 
When  once  squandered  it  has  passed  from  sight  forever. 
Energy  misdirected  is  more  than  time  lost.  Let  us  then 
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never  be  guilty  of  stealing  another’s  time,  for  to  steal  the 
purse  is  hut  to  steal  trash  compared  with  the  theft  of 
another’s  time.  We  will  find  it  well  to 

CO-OPEKATE  WITH  THE  PAKENT 
in  getting  an  insight  into  the  child’s  nature,  and  in 
stimulating  him  to  earnest,  careful  study.  Of  all  persons 
the  parent  is  most  interested,  and  will  prove  our  most 
valuable  aid,  especially  with  the  younger  pupils.  Hav- 
ing made  the  pupils’  acquaintance,  we  are  then  ready  to 

Give  the  Wokk  to  be  Done, 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  which  will  be  determined 
by  our  knowledge  of  their  needs,  and  in  which  we  must 
aim  at  certain  definite  ends — viz. , some  degree  of  musi- 
cianship. 

If  we  are  to  lose  no  time  we  must  give  only  essentials. 
Much  time  is  wasted  by  requiring  all  pupils  to  wade 
through  the  same  series  of  studies,  technical  exercises, 
pieces,  etc.  Do  not  think  that  you  can  put  a dozen 
pupils  through  the  same  process  and  expect  uniform  re- 
sults. Uniform  results  can  never  be  looked  for,  and  if 
we  find  them  in  any  measure,  it  will  be  as  a result  of  a 
varied  treatment  of  the  pupils  in  question.  We  must 
not  stop  with  the  giving  of  the  work  to  be  done,  but  we 
must 
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Guide  the  Lesson  Preparation. 

This  is  the  “ How  ” of  it,  and  must  be  done  by  giving 
some  general  rules  or  observations  upon  practising.  The 
following  are  a few  that  the  writer  has  often  prescribed 
to  nervous  and  careless  pupils,  with  excellent  results  : 

Rules  for  Practice. 

1.  Mental  study. 

2.  Play  very  slowly  at  first,  with  firm  touch. 

3.  Count  aloud,  keeping  the  counts  even. 

4.  Only  a few  measures  at  a practice  period. 

5.  Left  hand,  20  times. 

6.  Right  hand,  20  times. 

7.  Both  hands,  20  times  together. 

8.  Same  fingering  every  time. 

9.  Special  work  on  hard  passages. 

10.  Keep  the  mind  on  the  work. 

But  few  know  how  to  practise,  and  much  time  may  be 
saved  to  the  pupil  by  some  such  prescription.  We 
should  also 

Direct  the  Scholar’s  Reading. 

Every  musician  and  every  student  should  read  some 
imaginative  and  emotional  poem  or  prose  work  each  day, 
for  in  the  cultivation  of  these  elements  of  our  nature 
we  lay  the  foundation  for  the  interpretation  of  all  that 
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goes  to  make  up  the  romantic  school  of  music.  We 
must  ever 

Hold  the  Interest 


of  our  pupils.  This  may  often  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  enthusiasm,  but  this  is  a tax  every 
professional  man  who  desires  to  succeed  must  pay  ; 
for  unless  we  can  hold  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  we  can 
not  hope  to 

Fix  the  Principles 


and  truths  of  musical  art  indelibly  in  the  mind,  which 
is  a prerequisite  to  independence  and  proficiency.  In 
this  the  teacher  must  be  ingenious,  original,  and  ready. 


The  possibilities  of  the  human  mind  and  soul  make  up 
the  weight  of  our  responsibility.  Let  us  carry  it  con- 
scientiously. 

OUTLINE. 


The  Work  of 
the  Music 
Teacher. 


To  know  the  pupil. 
Co-operate  with  the  parent. 
Give  the  work  to  be  done. 
Guide  the  lesson  preparation. 
Direct  the  pupil’s  reading. 
Hold  the  interest. 

Fix  the  principles  of  the  art. 


LESSON  II. 

THE  TEACHER’S  QUALIFICATIONS. 


The  qualifications  requisite  to  success  in  teaching 

music  are  twofold — native  and  acquired  ; teachers  are 

/ 

neither  born  nor  made — they  are  both. 

The  genius  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a good  teacher.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  world’s  progress  that  what  most  men 
call  genius  is  but  ten  hours  a day  for  twenty  years  ; for 
such  men  can  bring  their  lives  in  sympathy  with  the 
student  at  all  stations  and  stages  in  his  art  journey,  they 
themselves  having  passed  that  way  before.  They  know 
the  travail  that  gives  birth  to  the  artist ; they  are  patient 
and  incite  fortitude  and  endurance,  knowing  that  at  the 
end  of  the  course  the  laurel  will  be  found.  The  teacher, 
then,  must  be 

A Musician, 

first  in  the  heart , then  in  the  head , then  in  the  hand. 

The  first  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator,  and  is  much  more 
universally  bestowed  than  people  formerly  thought.  I 
can  very  well  remember  that  parents  would  hesitate 
about  giving  their  children  music  lessons  for  fear  God 
had  left  this  element  or  talent  altogether  out  of  their 
child’s  endowments. 
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We  are  all  born  more  nearly  equal  than  we  imagine. 
The  difference  lies  more  in  the  environment,  and  in  the 
intensity  with  which  we  grasp  our  opportunities. 

An  intense  love  for  anything  is  one  of  the  truest  indi- 
cations of  an  inherent  talent  that  may  be  developed. 
Music  is  the  most  universal  of  arts  and  the  most  univer- 
sally loved.  Larger  numbers  will  succeed  in  music  than 
will  win  fame  in  mathematics  or  philosophy. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  to  musical  art  is  the  hand- 
alone  musician  (?) — the  one  who  has  no  head  education  in 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  art.  The  more 
thorough  one’s  education,  the  larger  will  be  the  vision  of 
truth  and  the  more  beauty  the  truth  will  possess.  Philoso- 
phy, literature,  science,  poetry,  and  art  should  all  be  in 
the  musician’s  curriculum.  The  teacher  must  also  have 
experimental  knowledge  or  technical  ability,  for  without 
this  he  would  be  but  as  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  In 
teaching,  as  in  daily  life,  example  is  the  greatest  of 
preachers.  As  life  begets  life,  so  artistic  playing  will 
beget  like  ideas  for  the  pupil.  In  this  way  only  can  we 
unlock  the  gates  of  our  hearts  and  let  the  secret  concepts 
out. 

With  hand  power,  coupled  by  the  head  to  the  heart, 
we  may  nail  up  guide-boards  that  point  to  the  field  of 
artistic  imagination. 

The  teacher  must  ever  be 
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A Student. 

One  that  is  teachable  and  thorough  ; one  who  really 
believes  that  the  great  “ocean  of  truth  lies  yet  undis- 
covered before  him,”  and  then  remains  restless  until  he 
has  searched  every  ramification  of  each  new  department 
studied,  proving  all  things,  holding  only  to  that  which 
will  prove  helpful  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  musical  life. 
Socially,  the  teacher  should  be  sympathetic  and  helpful. 
As  a teacher  the  qualifications  are,  first, 

Knowledge  : 

knowledge  of  self.  “Know  thyself”  is  an  old  adage 
that  we  may  well  heed. 

Persons  often  live  much  more  than  half  their  lives 
before  they  begin  the  study  of  self.  To  know  self  is  to 
find  the  vulnerable,  and  to  find  this  should  be  to  fortify. 
A knowledge  of  self  develops  charity  for  our  fellows’ 
defects  and  gives  us  the  key  to  unlock  human  nature 
generally. 

We  should  have  a knowledge  of  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  for  all  life  and  design  is  but  divine  harmony 
and  forms  the  keynote  to  the  universal  whole,  of  which 
music  is  but  a part. 

Especially  should  we  have  a knowledge  of  child 
nature ; this  is  fast  becoming  the  greatest  study  of  the 
greatest  men.  You  must  have  a knowledge  of  the  truth 
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to  be  taught,  and  this  truth  should  be  a part  of  the  teach- 
er’s life  and  habit.  Never  teach  after  studying  two 
terms.  God  makes  a pumpkin  in  one  year,  but  He  takes 
one  hundred  years  to  mature  an  oak  tree.  Thorough 
preparation  can  only  be  secured  by  years  of  application. 
You  must  have  a knowledge  of  all  characters  of  notation, 
a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  composition,  a knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  music  and  musical  thought,  a knowl- 
edge of  musical  literature,  and  a proper  medium  in 
which  to  convey  this  thought  to  others.  Last,  but  not 
least,  a teacher  must  have 


Tact — 


that  is,  the  power  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way 
and  at  the  right  time.  You  must  be  ingenious,  original, 
and  ready. 


The  Teacher’s 
Qualifications. 


OUTLINE. 


A musician  in 


A student, 


As  a teacher. 


(Heart. 
Head. 
Hand. 

j Teachable. 
1 Thorough. 

Knowledge 


Of  self. 

Of  nature. 

Of  child  na- 
ture. 


Tact. 


LESSON  III. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HELPS. 

The  world  makes  progress  by  building  ou  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past. 

The  son  is  able,  because  of  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
his  father,  to  take  up  the  business  where  his  father  left 
off,  rather  than  where  he  began. 

Past  successes  beckon  us  on,  while  failures  say  “look 
out ! ” 

We  are,  then,  the  heirs  of  the  ages  ; and  what  a wealth 
is  ours  in  the  recorded  experience  of  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  ! The  past  centuries  are  looking  down 
upon  us  with  wondering  eyes  to  see  how  we  shall  treat 
their  hard-earned  treasures  ; the  coming  centuries  are 
watching  us,  as  holding  in  trust  that  on  which  all  their 
hopes  depend. 

Shall  we  be  faithful  to  this  trust  and  transmit  to  com- 
ing ages  her  own  with  usury  ? 

If  we  build  the  temple  of  progress  one  story  higher 
this  generation,  it  must  be  on  the  foundation  of  past 
experiences  that  come  to  us  in  the  world’s  recorded 
wisdom. 
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Some  one  says,  “ Unfortunate  that  all  this  talent  must 
perish  to  the  world  when  the  artist  dies  ; why  can  he 
not  have  the  power  on  his  death-bed  to  bequeath  his 
acquisitions  to  others?”  If  he  has  been  faithful  to 
his  trust,  this  is  just  what  he  has  been  doing  all  along  his 
life  journey.  He  has  given  all  that  it  was  safe  to  give — 
the  secret  of  his  success  ; for  it  is  a universal  law  that 
effort  alone  tends  to  utility  and  appreciation,  and  to  be- 
stow the  fruit  of  effort  would  be  but  to  disqualify. 

Helps,  then,  are  the  things  that  come  to  us  from  with- 
out to  facilitate  growth  within, — that  is,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge, — and  aids  us  in  imparting  this  knowledge  to 
others. 

The  Helps  to  Study 

are,  first , a text-book,  or  books  that  make  clear  the  uses 
and  significance  of  all  characters  of  notation, — without 
these  the  printed  page  of  music  is  as  puzzling  as  were 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  without  the  symbol  key, — a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  composition  and  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  musical  thought.  One  may  speak  well  by 
imitation,  but  the  beauties  and  strength  of  a language 
appear  only  when  we  understand  its  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  We  must  know  the  sphere  of  music  and  the 
thought  and  emotion  that  possessed  the  author  and 
prompted  the  creation  or  composition  before  us  ere  we 
can  enter  into  sympathy  with  it  and  interpret  it  or  judge 
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of  its  merit.  The  second  help  to  study  is  a good  teacher. 
‘ ‘ But,  ’ ’ some  one  says,  ‘ ‘ you  are  talking  about  teachers .’  ’ 
True  ; but  every  good  teacher  must  be  a learner,  and  for 
an  earnest  studentthe  world  has  many  teachers.  We  can 
learn  from  those  who  are  younger  and  possibly  less  ex- 
perienced. They  have  touched  the  great  art  circle  at  a 
different  arc  ; their  experiences,  because  of  their  per- 
sonality and  individuality,  have  differed  from  yours,  and 
their  advice  is  valuable  just  in  the  measure  in  which 
these  experiences  differ.  Humility  learns  where’er  she 
turns,  while  vanity  turns  but  never  learns. 

There  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  gained  in  having  a 
variety  of  teachers  after  the  foundation  has  been  well 
laid.  These  teachers,  however,  should  be  well  selected. 

The  Helps  in  Teaching 

are,  first,  normal  training  lessons  on  how  to  impart  what 
we  know  to  others. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  phases  of  the  teacher’s 
equipment.  There  is  a vast  amount  of  teaching  that  is 
not  teaching.  Telling  a thing  is  not  teaching.  Nothing 
is  taught  until  something  is  learned.  All  teachers  are 
not  teachers  ; there  is  a difference  between  holding  an 
office  and  filling  it.  “ How  many  legs  does  a calf  have 
if  you  count  his  tail  one?”  is  a boy’s  conundrum. 
‘ 4 Five,  ’ ’ answers  one.  4 4 Not  a bit  of  it,  ’ ’ says  the  other  ; 
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“counting  a calf’s  tail  a leg  does  not  make  it  one.” 
“ A child  is  taught  when  it  learns  something  from  the 
teacher  not  known  before”;  so  says  Professor  Hart. 
Teaching,  then,  is  causing  another  to  kn.ow.  There  is 
no  teaching  until  the  knowledge  outside  of  the  learner’s 
mind  is  transferred  from  the  latter  to  the  former ; it  is 
causing  another  to  know  that  which  we  know  and  which 
he  does  not  know. 

Socrates  said,  “A  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance  is 
the  first  step  toward  true  knowledge,”  while  Coleridge 
adds,  “ We  can  not  make  another  comprehend  our  knowl- 
edge until  we  comprehend  his  ignorance.” 

It  is  the  purpose  of  normal  work  not  only  to  study  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  student,  hut  all  princi- 
ples underlying  instruction. 

In  the  second  place,  the  teacher  should  have  a musical 
periodical ; this  will  bring  to  his  aid  many  helps.  The 
experiences  of  others  are  here  related  and  recorded, 
methods  are  discussed,  and  the  teacher  is  brought  near 
the  throbbing  heart  of  the  world’s  art  life. 


OUTLINE. 


The  Teacher’s  , 

Helps.  Helps  in  teach- 

ing. 

. 


Normal  training  lessons. 

A good  line  of  music  jour- 


nals. 


LESSON  IV. 

THE  TEACHER’S  PREPARATION. 

The  work  best  done  is  the  work  best  planned.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  method  and  system  ; economy  is  the 
watchword.  Success  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
paration, and  this  on  the  judicious  use  of  time  and 
energy.  The  old  adage  “ With  system  one  can  harvest 
as  much  with  twelve  men  as  sixteen  can  without,”  is 
applicable  to  music  as  well  as  to  husbandry.  Every  one 
should  work  with  the  goal  clearly  defined.  There  is 
then, 

Need  of  Preparation. 

There  is  need  because  of  the  limitation  of  time,  for  some 
one  has  said,  ‘ ‘ The  road  to  art  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  but 
exceedingly  long.”  The  crown  never  adorns  an  idler’s 
brow.  Time  is  indeed  precious  ; moments  are  the  gold 
dust  of  time  from  which  we  coin  the  price  of  future  suc- 
cess ; we  know  much  is  wasted  ; we  believe  much  can  be 
saved  when  the  energies  are  rightly  directed.  Conwell 
says,  “We  dissipate  enough  energy  between  twelve  and 
twenty  to  run  a first-class  genius.  ” There  is  need  of 
preparation  because  of  the  conditions  of  the  pupils  we 
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will  meet — no  two  alike.  We  must  have  our  storehouse 
so  well  filled  both  in  quantity  and  variety  that  none  go 
hungry.  The 

Aims  of  Preparation 

should  be,  first , to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  truth  to  he 
taught  ; second , a proper  medium  in  which  to  convey  the 
truth  to  the  student.  The  teacher’s  words  must  be  sim- 
ple, the  fund  of  illustrations  varied  and  familiar  to  the 
pupil.  The  unknown  must  be  given  through  the  known. 

We  must  satisfy  thoroughly  our  own  needs  before 
we  are  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  others.  To  misdi- 
rect energy  and  squander  time  that  is  not  your  own  is 
worse  than  robbery.  The  possibilities  of  a human  mind 
and  soul  is  the  measure  of  your  responsibility.  Eemorse 
and  regret  are  the  natural  results  of  wasted  time  and 
strength  ; it  is  a kind  of  experience  that  comes  very 
high  but  is  very  unprofitable.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  consider  some  thoughtful 

Study  Plan. 

Having  at  command  such  helps  as  will  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental , nervous , and  physical  natures  of 
our  being  as  employed  in  music,  we  should  aim  to  ar- 
range our  day’s  work  that  each  receive  due  attention  ; 
for  only  in  the  measure  in  which  each  is  thoughtfully 
considered  is  there  symmetrical  growth. 
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The  world  needs  more  thinkers — men  and  women  who 
generate  ideas.  The  nerve  forces  should  be  preserved 
and  protected  ; not  only  should  a musician  know  how  to 
eat  and  sleep,  but  how  to  live  and  grow.  We  should 
study  physiology,  physiological  psychology,  and  pure 
psychology. 

Regularity 

should  be  one  of  the  features  incorporated  in  the  plan 
of  study.  Yesterday’s  meals  will  not  give  you  much 
strength  to-day.  One  phase  of  musical  study  can  be 
made  a relaxation  from  another.  Theory  and  technic 
should  alternate  and  seldom  should  one  tax  the  energies 
more  than  an  hour  at  any  one  time.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
hold  the  energies  continuously  with  concentration  to  any 
one  thing  for  a much  longer  period  without  injury. 
Relaxation  is  the  secret  of  rest,  but  idleness  is  not  neces- 
sary to  relaxation  ; a change  of  occupation  is. 

The  Teaching  Plan 

is  a phase  of  preparation  that  must  not  be  slighted.  We 
should  consider  the  subject  matter  that  we  propose  to  give 
to  our  pupils.  We  must  condense,  for  the  length  of 
time  we  have  the  pupil,  as  compared  with  the  public 
school  teachers,  is  very  brief — only  one-fifteenth  as  long 
at  best,  and  often  only  one-thirtietli.  We  must  get  our 
truths  in  very  small  packages.  They  should  be  seed- 
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thoughts  that  grow  as  the  pupil  rethinks  them.  We 
should  arrange  the  matter  in  systematic  order.  You 
may  give  five  facts  at  a lesson — the  fifth  one  given  is 
based  upon  the  other  four  ; to  give  the  fifth  first  would 
he  but  talking  in  an  unknown  tongue  ; as  an  illustra- 
tion, a sharp  tone  is  a half  step  to  the  right  or  higher 
than  a given  tone.  Now,  nothing  is  understood  unless 
the  pupil  knows  first  what  a half  step  is.  The  “ half 
step  ” then  is  the  first  fact,  and  the  “ sharp  ” is  the  second, 
that  should  be  given,  and  not  the  reverse.  Then  we 
must  eliminate , — take  out  what  is  not  proper  and  essential 
for  the  particular  pupil  in  question.  In  this,  the  age  and 
native  ability  must  both  be  considered.  Some  pupils  are 
so  generously  endowed  with  the  sense  of  rhythm  that 
only  hints  and  touches  now  and  then  need  be  given, 
while  with  others  it  may  be  needful  to  spend  months  in 
arousing  and  cultivating  this  part  of  their  musical  life. 

In  all,  let  us  simplify  ; some  teachers  seem  to  talk  with 
the  idea  of  overpowering  their  pupils  with  the  area  of 
their  attainments.  Truths  can  be  told  very  simply.  Let 
us  be  childlike,  but  never  childish.  Use  monosyllables  ; 
polysyllables  are  for  metaphysicians. 

As  to  Teaching. 

We  must  question  our  pupTs — it  is  the  only  way  of 
discovering  their  mental  needs  or  of  testing  our  work. 
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You  may  teach  in  a didactic  or  lecture  way,  but  results 
must  always  be  tested  by  interrogation.  Consider  your 
pupil’s  individual  needs  ; be  earnest  ; read  much  ; study 
intently  ; tell  what  you  know  to  others,  if  you  would 
make  truth  a part  of  your  life  and  habit  ; only  as  this  is 
done  will  you  have  the  essential  preparation  for  a success- 
ful teacher. 


OUTLINE. 
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LESSON  y. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  truths  or  comprehen- 
sive laws  underlying  instruction.  They  are  unchang- 
ing. They  are  the  same  to-day  that  they  were  a thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  they  will  remain  the  same  for  a 
thousand  years  to  come.  If  some  have  had  success  in 
teaching,  it  is  because  they  have  followed  some  one  or 
more  of  these  laws.  They  may  have  them  intuitively,  they 
may  have  acquired  them  by  practice,  or  they  may  have 
been  given  them  by  some  far-seeing,  thoughtful  teacher. 
They  differ  from  methods  in  that  they  are  fixed,  while 
methods  change  as  various  circumstances  and  conditions 
demand.  The  methods  used  in  teaching  a hoy  are  differ- 
ent from  those  used  with  a girl ; the  methods  used  with  a 
small  child  differ  from  those  used  with  the  adult ; hut 
principles  are  the  same  in  every  case. 

The  first  great  law  or  principle  of  instruction  is 

Adaptation  ; 

that  is,  the  fitting  of  one’s  self  to  the  work  in  hand.  A 
number  of  men  had  been  looking  for  a horse,  and  had 
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just  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  search,  when  a little 
boy  ran  up  to  the  group  and  asked  where  the  horse  was 
last  seen.  A certain  hill  was  pointed  out,  and  the  boy 
ran  to  the  hill  and  asked  himself  this  question  : “ If  I 
were  a horse  what  would  I do  ? ” Seeing  a cornfield  near 
by,  the  hoy  said,  “ If  I were  a horse  I would  go  to  that 
cornfield,”  and  the  boy  went  to  the  cornfield  and  found 
the  horse  ; this  is  adaptation.  In  adjusting  ourselves  to 
the  work  certain  things  must  be  considered,  first  of  which 
is  the  age  of  the  pupil.  We  must  not  look  for  fruit  dur- 
ing the  blooming  period  ; indeed,  we  must  handle  the 
young  blossoms  very  tenderly,  else  we  bruise  their  deli- 
cate petals  and  shake  off  the  pollen  with  which  their 
future  life  is  to  be  fertilized.  We  must  bring  ourselves 
into  sympathy  with  their  life.  McDonald  says,  “When- 
ever we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  young,  it  is  a sign 
that  our  hearts  have  begun  to  wither  and  this  is  a dread- 
ful old  age.”  There  is  the  vast  gulf  of  years  separating 
you  from  your  younger  pupils  ; you  can  not  bridge  it  for 
them  to  come  to  you,  but  by  your  memory  you  can  span 
the  chasm  so  that  you  can  go  to  them.  You  must  think, 
What  were  my  thoughts,  hopes,  and  aspirations  at  that 
period  of  my  life?  What  were  the  actuating  forces 
at  work  within  ? This  will  bring  you  into  sympathy 
with  them,  and  enable  you  to  touch  and  direct  their 
young  energies.  It  will  give  you  patience,  and  this 
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betokens  perseverance,  and  this  in  time  always  brings 
success. 

Pupils  in  different  sections  need  different  treatment. 
Do  you  take  pride  in  developing  the  specially  gifted  ? 
The  true  teacher  is  the  one  whose  greatest  delight  is 
in  noting  advancement  in  the  dullest  pupil.  This  brings 
us  to  the  second  thing  to  be  considered  under  principles — 
viz.,  the 

Intellectual  Condition. 

Some  pupils  are  naturally  bright ; others  may  be  dull 
or  slow  in  developing.  You  will  have  both  the  hare  and 
the  tortoise  pupil.  Let  us  remember  a slow  fuse  may  be 
safest.  Pyrotechnical  displays  are  brilliant  but  short- 
lived ; the  real  sun  moves  slowly,  but  it  becomes  the 
great  illuminator  of  earth  and  sky  ; so  it  is  with  the  truly 
great.  One  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  pupils 
I ever  had  was  the  one  that  seemed  the  least  promising  at 
first  ; by  a word  at  the  first  lesson  I might  have  snuffed 
out  his  light  forever.  We  must  coax  the  sparks  to  flames. 
Some  pupils,  in  addition  to  being  naturally  well  endowed, 
may  have  had  the  advantages  of  good  school  life  and  a cul- 
tured home ; others  may  have  been  deprived  of  these.  The 
very  fact  that  they  have  a desire  to  study  art  may  be  the 
first  sign  of  the  awakening  to  new  life.  It  takes  more 
patience  with  some  than  with  others,  but  when  the  work  is 
done  it  is  something  to  be  j ustly  proud  of.  It  takes  more 
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to  keep  some  boys  out  of  jail  than  it  takes  to  get  others 
into  the  Governor’s  chair.  The  old  Irish  woman  was 
constantly  congratulating  herself  that  she  had  raised  a 
dozen  boys,  and  “ niver  a one  has  iver  bin  in  jail  or 
hung,”  and  considering  her  material  she  did  a mighty 
work.  Success  means  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done 
with  the  material  and  opportunities  at  hand. 


LESSON  VI. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

( Continued. ) 

COOPERATION— DEFINITENESS— SYSTEM  AND 
GRADATION. 

The  second  great  law  of  instruction  is 
Co-operation, 

or  the  acting  jointly  to  a certain  end.  In  our  co-opera- 
tive factories  we  have  a thousand  men — at  the  desk, 
counter,  bench,  and  lathe  ; in  the  engine-room,  packing- 
room,  and  shipping-room  — all  working  together  for  one 
purpose — viz.,  a division  of  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  This  is  co-operation.  You  and  your  pupils 
should  so  co-operate  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  they 
may  share  with  you  the  knowledge  you  have  accumulated. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  attention  must  be  awakened.  You 
may  talk  to  a deaf  mute,  but  nothing  is  heard  ; you  may 
talk  to  a preoccupied  mind,  but  nothing  is  retained.  You 
must  first  secure  an  outstretching  of  the  energies  in  the 
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direction  of  the  truth  in  question  before  it  can  either  be 
seen  or  comprehended.  This  is  the  principle,  and  where 
it  leaves  off  method  must  begin  ; that  is,  methods  must 
vary  in  the  work  of  arresting  attention,  and  while  we 
might  be  able  to  hint  at  certain  ideas  that  would  be  sug- 
gestive, they  must  in  the  main  be  the  offspring  of  the 
teacher’s  tact  and  ingenuity.  When  the  attention  has 
once  been  arrested,  the  desire  for  knowledge  must  then  be 
aroused ; this  is  the  mind’s  awakening  ; and  the  morn  of 
truth  should  have  such  brightness  and  glory  that  an  irre- 
sistible longing  for  a large  vision  of  the  new  day  without 
takes  possession  to  the  extent  that  the  learner  throws  up 
the  window  and  opens  the  shutters  and  breathes  in  deep 
inspirations  of  vitalizing  truth. 

The  search  for  truth  must  then  be  directed.  The 
appetite  has  been  aroused  ; now  we  must  feed  it.  It 
would  be  folly  for  the  physician  to  prescribe  a tonic  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  an  appetite,  and  then  deny  the 
patient  food  when  his  medicine  had  accomplished  that  for 
which  it  was  taken.  We  must  not  only  give  our  pupils 
much,  but  we  must  direct  them  to  where  they  can  at  all 

times  drink  freely  of  much  more.  Encourage  the  read- 

/ 

ing  of  the  biographies  of  the  great  musicians  and  an 
analysis  of  their  many  compositions.  Encourage  the 
building  up  of  musical  libraries. 

The  third  principle  or  law  of  instruction  is 
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Definiteness  ; 

that  is,  precision  or  exactness.  The  careful  workman 
works  not  for  time  but  for  eternity.  A carpenter  was 
once  employed  by  a man  to  make  a fence  in  the  rear  of 
his  yard  ; he  was  told  that  the  fence  was  to  be  covered 
with  vines  and  only  a rough  job  was  needed,  and  a cor- 
respondingly low  price  was  named  ; the  carpenter  came 
with  saw  and  j)lane,  chisel  and  square,  and  made  a fence  to 
the  king’s  taste.  When  the  owner  examined  the  fence,  he 
remonstrated  with  the  workman,  saying  he  could  not 
afford  to  pay  him  for  such  wrork  in  such  a place  ; on  ask- 
ing how  much  it  would  be,  the  carpenter  named  the  price 
agreed  upon,  and  pointing  significantly  to  his  head,  said, 
“Vines  will  not  cover  the  consciousness  of  a piece  of 
work  carelessly  done.”  Years  afterward  this  man  for 
whom  the  fence  was  built  was  intrusted  with  the  letting 
of  contracts  for  many  large  public  buildings  ; it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  selfsame  carpenter  was  employed  to 
do  the  work.  We  must  be  definite  in  the  statement  of 
questions , facts , and  practical  duties.  Everything  should 
be  presented  in  clear  and  precise  language  ; every  idea 
should  be  outlined  and  presented  in  a manner  that  will 
not  only  enable  the  pupil  to  grasp  it,  but  compel  him 
to  comprehend  it.  The  only  prerequisite  for  this  is 
thorough  preparation. 

The  fourth  principle  is 
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System  and  Gradation — 
the  arranging  of  material  in  systematic  order.  We  must 
start  with  the  known;  we  must  not  take  too  much  for 
granted,  for  sometimes  we  credit  pupils  with  more  than 
they  really  know.  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  examined 
200  children  just  entering  the  Boston  public  schools.  Out 
of  these  he  found  that  one-fiftli  did  not  know  which  was 
their  right  hand,  or  which  their  left  ; one  out  of  three  had 
never  seen  a chicken  ; two  out  of  three  had  never  seen  an 
ant ; one  out  of  three  had  never  been  conscious  of  seeing  a 
cloud  ; two  out  of  three  had  never  seen  a rainbow  ; more 
than  half  did  not  know  that  wooden  things  were  made 
from  trees,  and  nine-tenths  could  not  tell  what  flour  was 
made  from.  We  must  not  take  anything  for  granted. 
“ If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  pre- 
pare himself  for  battle?  so,  likewise,  except  ye  utter  by 
the  tongue  words  easily  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be 
known  what  is  spoken,  for  ye  shall  speak  as  into  the  air.” 
We  must  proceed  step  by  step  to  the  unknown , arranging  ma- 
terial in  order , so  that  thoughts  are  connected.  The  pupils 
should  be  taken  gradually  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
of  truth.  If  you  give  five  truths  or  facts  about  a truth, 
each  one  should  be  made  the  door,  vestibule,  and  hallway 
of  that  which  is  to  follow  ; this  will  not  only  aid  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  truth,  but  in  the  memorizing  of  it 
as  well  ; for  a logical  presentation  of  a truth  has  more 
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affinity  to  the  mind  of  even  a child,  than  a chaotic  mass 
of  facts  can  have.  There  is  as  much  of  a knack  in  serv- 
ing as  in  preparing  a meal.  The  best  of  viands  are  re- 
pugnant to  us  if  the  service  is  inelegant. 

System  and  gradation  may  both  be  simply  illustrated 
in  giving  a knowledge  of  the  C clef — e.  g .,  first  fact: 
the  sign  may  be  used  on  different  degrees  ; second  fact : 
the  name  of  the  degree  on  which  it  is  placed  is  C ; third 
fact : the  pitch  of  this  C is  always  middle  C.  Three 
facts  are  thus  not  only  simply  told,  but  logically  ar- 
ranged. That  this  is  of  great  service  and  a useful  factor 
in  fixing  truth  clearly  and  indelibly,  all  will  agree. 


LESSON  VII. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

( Continued .) 

ILLUSTRATION-REPETITION-VARIETY. 

The  fifth  fundamental  law  underlying  the  wTork  of 
teaching  is 

Illustration, 

or  the  illustration  of  the  truth.  By  illustration,  light 
takes  the  place  of  darkness  ; the  more  light  there  is,  the 
less  of  darkness.  The  only  way  to  banish  ignorance  is 
to  turn  on  the  light.  The  moon  illustrates  the  sky  ; the 
sun,  the  earth.  A truth  is  illustrated  when  you  can 
see  all  sides  of  it  ; no  dark  corners  anywhere.  The 
world  of  sight  is  a most  fruitful  source  of  illuminating 
the  mind.  We  fail  to  value  this  highway  to  the  inner 
self.  If  a child  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  its  sight 
when  very  young,  we  are  obliged  to  send  it  to  a college 
for  the  blind  that  it  may  be  educated.  When  both  sight 
and  hearing  are  lost  the  condition  is  indeed  pitiable, 
and  this  is  best  illustrated  when  the  case  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man is  brought  to  mind.  Let  us  use  and  not  abuse 
this  eye-gate  of  the  soul.  By  means  of  the  blackboard 
3 33 
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and  diagram  we  can  clear  up  many  little  things  that 
might  otherwise  remain  obscure.  Musical  form,  har- 
mony, harmonics — in  short,  nearly  every  subject  is  sus- 
ceptible of  expansion  and  illustration  by  means  of  the 
blackboard. 

The  world  of  comparison  can  be  utilized,  and,  together 
with  the  world  of  imagination , — the  image-making  power 
of  the  mind, — the  “ Romantic  School  of  Music”  can  be 
given  new  meaning  ; for,  while  originality  in  interpre- 
tation should  be  encouraged,  the  key  to  original  con- 
ceptions can  be  given  by  our  word  pictures.  By  this 
means  we  can  make  much  “program”  music  that 
will  be  helpful  in  the  educational  process. 

The  sixth  principle  of  instruction  which  we  shall 
notice  is 

Repetition. 

This  is  not  only  the  clinching  process,  but  by  it  we  may 
test  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil.  The  mind  is  so  consti 
tuted  that  it  can  grasp  only  particles  at  a time  ; the 
limitations  of  the  finite  are  upon  us.  By  a review  or 
rethinking  of  a truth,  the  truth  takes  on  larger  propor- 
tions. There  should  be  a constant  review  during  the 
lesson  ; the  “line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  ” 
theory  should  be  put  into  practice.  We  should  approach 
a subject  from  all  points,  presenting  it  in  different 
language  at  different  times  ; ask  questions — not  leading 
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ones,  but  questions  that  will  involve  a definition  from  the 
pupil.  We  should  review  the  last  lesson  before  beginning 
the  new,  for  by  so  doing  we  shall  detect  deficiencies 
that  need  our  attention  ; from  this,  if  our  lessons  are 
systematically  arranged,  we  can  lead  up  to  the  lesson  of 
the  day,  and  so  join  them  as  a connected  whole.  We 
should  also  have  general  reviews ; these  may  be  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  annually.  After  a quarter’s  lessons,  one 
lesson  might  be  very  profitably  spent  in  reviewing 
all  that  has  been  given  under  length  of  tones,  pitch  of 
tones,  musical  forms,  technic,  etc. ; this  will  give  a pan- 
oramic view  of  the  subject  so  treated  and  show  its  true 
relations.  If,  when  you  visit  all  points  of  interest, 
public  buildings,  art  institutes,  museums,  and  noted 
church  edifices  in  a city,  you  should  climb  to  some  high 
tower  of  observation  and  there  get  a bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  whole,  it  will  prove  a great  aid  in  holding  in  mind 
the  relation  of  one  point  of  interest  to  another.  General 
reviews  are  observation-points  from  which  we  can  get  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  past  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  lessons. 

The  seventh  and  last  law  of  instruction  is 

Variety. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  spice  of  anything,  and  children  re- 
quire much  spice.  We  must  avoid  routine  teaching,  and 
a surprise  should  be  prepared  for  every  lesson.  A con- 
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stant  change  of  method,  for  the  best  method  becomes 
monotonous  if  oft  repeated.  “ The  wise  teacher  will  try 
not  to  teach  the  lesson  twice  alike,  but  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  by  novel  methods  of  presenting  and 
illustrating  truth.  ’ ’ 

Pupils  are  often  found  to  do  better  for  a time  following 
a change  of  teachers  ; is  it  not  due,  in  a large  measure, 
to  the  newness  of  the  manners  and  methods  ? Every 
season  demands  a change  in  diet  and  dress.  Changes 
are  restful.  Labor  makes  rest  enjoyable,  and  rest  makes 
labor  possible.  The  child’s  choicest  plaything  of  to-day 
will  seldom  afford  pleasure  to-morrow,  and  in  this  re- 
spect we  are  all  children  of  larger  growth. 

Let  us  so  study  to  be  original  that  we  are  different 
teachers  at  each  lesson  ; by  this  variety  we  shall  hold 
our  pupils  and  stimulate  them  to  constant  effort. 
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Principles  of 
Instruction. 


OUTLINE. 


Adaptation. 


f ASe- 

1 Intellectual  condition. 


Co-operation. 


(Attention  awakened. 

Desire  for  knowledge 
I aroused. 

t Search  for  truth  directed. 


f In  questions. 

Definiteness  J In  facts  given. 

I In  practical  duties. 

f Start  with  the  known ; pro- 
System  andl  ceed  step  by  step  to  the 

gradation.  j unknown. 

[ Arrange  material  in  order. 


{Through  world  of  sight. 
By  world  of  comparison. 
By  world  of  imagination. 


(Review  during  lesson 
Review  last  lesson. 
General  reviews. 


Variety. 


LESSON  VIII. 

ATTENTION  IN  TEACHING. 

Shakspere  says,  “The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly 
as  the  lark  where  neither  is  attended”  ; there  must  be 
the  listening  ear  and  attentive  mind  before  any  song  can 
awaken  the  heart’s  emotion,  or  speech  move  the  mind 
to  action  or  resolution.  Attention  is  the  advance-guard 
preparing  the  highway  for  King  Thought.  It  announces 
the  coming  of  the  great  moving,  reigning  monarch.  Every 
little  province  of  the  mind  sends  its  delegation  of  energy 
to  pay  homage  to  Sovereign  Thought ; when  this  is  done, 
there  is  a stretching  out  toward  something,  literally  a 
craning  of  the  neck  in  the  direction  of  the  matter  in 
question.  Not  only  must  the  eye  be  fixed,  the  ear  open, 
but  every  energy  within  must  be  arrested,  and,  sentinel 
like,  stand  ready  to  welcome  the  new  guest,  who  should 
always  be  one  of  honor. 

What  are  the 

Characteristics  of  Attention  Desired? 

First,  it  should  be  voluntary ; it  should  be  willingly 
given.  You  may  take  a boy  by  both  shoulders  and  with 
some  vigor  plant  him  on  the  seat  before  you,  emphasizing 
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the  action  by  saying,  ‘ ‘ I want  you  to  give  attention  ’ ’ ; 
but  even  though  he  hears  you  and  his  eyes  be  fixed  upon 
you,  there  is  yet  no  attention  ; this  look  is  the  look  of 
defiance  ; he  is  thinking  how  he  is  going  to  get  even  with 
you.  There  is  no  attention  that  is  not  voluntary,  or 
given  with  a free  consent  of  the  will.  Then  it  should  be 
concentrated ; the  mind  should  be  fully  awake  ; when 
the  mind  is  stupid  or  inactive  no  lasting  impressions  can 
be  made,  even  though  all  that  is  awake  be  centered  upon 
the  subject.  It,  too,  must  be  undivided  or  subject-cen- 
tered. There  are  so  many  things  to  distract  or  draw 
away  the  energies.  The  blind  pupils  retain  what  they 
hear  and  are  often  credited  with  acute  faculties,  quick 
perception,  and  prodigal  endowment,  but  it  is  demon- 
strated that  their  ability  is  but  the  concentration  of 
energy  that  comes  from  the  eye-gates  being  closed  to  the 
confusing  flood  of  attractive  objects  around  them. 

The  attention  should  be  of  an  inquiring  nature  ; not 
merely  a passing  interest,  but  such  an  interest  as  will 
cause  original  investigation  ; an  interest  that  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  effects,  but  looks  for  causes.  Who  ever  saw 
a boy  or  girl  have  the  least  interest  in  anything  or  any- 
body who  did  not  at  once  become  converted  into  an 
animated  interrogation  point?  Questions  not  only  re- 
veal the  defects  and  consequent  needs  of  the  pupil,  but 
they  are  the  Nilometer  of  interest.  Look  out  for  freshets 
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when  the  river  begins  to  rise.  Not  only  should  the  atten- 
tion he  aroused  to  the  point  of  inquisitiveness,  hut  it 
should  he  continuous;  wherever  there  is  a laxing  of  the 
attention,  there  will  the  weakness  appear.  One  of  the 
great  uses  of  diagrams  is  to  show  at  a glance  the  subject 
entire,  thus  aiding  the  mind  and  memory  in  bridging  any 
chasms  made  by  inattention.  If  these  characteristics  of 
attention  be  secured  it  will  be  in  a measure  due  to 

Favokable  Conditions, 

the  first  of  which  is  a rested  pupil ; many  a teacher  has 
felt  the  imposition  of  being  obliged  to  give  a lesson  after 
a hard  day’s  work  in  the  class-room.  Begin  early  in  the 
morning  and  use  the  later  hours  of  the  day  for  relaxa- 
tion, rest,  and  exercise.  Another  favorable  condition  is 
pure  air  in  the  studio,  along  with  a comfortable  tempera- 
ture. The  recovery  of  the  patient  in  the  hospital  is  often 
as  much  due  to  favorable  conditions  as  to  the  skill  of  the 
physician.  Pigs,  even,  thrive  best  in  a clean  stye.  The 

Elements  in  a Teacher  that  Will  Command 
Attention 

are,  first,  preparation , of  which  we  have  spoken  at  length 
in  a previous  article.  You  should  know  your  business  so 
well  that  you  will  command  the  respect  of  your  pupils, 
for  this  will  do  much  in  commanding  their  attention. 
Enthusiasm  is  a prerequisite  in  this  matter  ; filled  with  a 
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love  for  the  profession  you  have  espoused,  you  become  the 
great  dynamo  that  moves  upon  and  lights  up  the  pupil’s 
enthusiasm.  Will  and  tact  are  other  essential  elements 
in  a teacher  that  are  desirable,  and,  indeed,  necessary. 
You  must  command  the  field  ; no  yielding  to  whims  and 
fancies  of  vacillating  pupils  and  capricious  parents.  Have 
your  course  of  action  mapped  out,  and  whenever  the  guar- 
dian doubts  the  wisdom  of  your  course,  try  to  explain  it 
carefully  ; but  then,  if  they  insist  on  dictating,  the  best 
course  is  to  let  them  employ  one  in  whom  they  do  have 
confidence  or  can  wheedle  if  they  must.  The  fact  that 
you  are  employed  to  teach  is  in  itself  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  ability  ; do  not  let  your  ability  be  ques- 
tioned if  you  are  really  prepared' to  teach.  Every 
teacher  will  often  need  to  be  tactful  ; in  fact,  success 
means  the  ability  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
and  in  just  the  right  way  ; this  is  tact. 


Attention. 


OUTLINE. 


Characteristics  \ Voluntary, 
of  attention  J Concentrated, 
desired.  i Inquiring  attention. 

[ Continuous. 

Favorable  con-  f A fresh  W11' 

. ditions.  i Pureair- 

1 Comfortable  temperature. 


Elements  in  a 
teacher  that 
will  command 


Preparation. 

Enthusiasm. 

Will. 

Tact. 


LESSON  IX. 


INTERROGATION. 

Questionings  are  the  soundings  of  the  depth  of 
knowledge.  By  interrogation  we  tap  the  pupil’s  think- 
tank  on  any  subject  ; we  often  find  it  nearer  dry  than  the 
hoops  would  indicate,  but  it  is  the  quickest  and  surest 
way  of  getting  the  void  filled.  “ Interrogation,  or  ques- 
tioning, is  the  act  or  process  of  incomplete  statement  of  a 
fact  or  proposition,  by  which  the  mind  is  incited  and  di- 
rected to  the  examination  of  a subject  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  statement  of  the  fact  or  proposition  suggested.” 
The  design  of  interrogation  should  be  first  to  find  out 
what  the  pupil  knows  or  does  not  know.  It  should  be 
to  weigh  or  measure  the  pupil's  knowledge.  It  becomes  a 
test  of  the  teacher’s  instruction  and  the  pupil’s  study. 
The  greater  the  number  of  questions,  the  more  the 
student  will  study.  They  have  a stimulating  effect  on 
the  pupil’s  thought.  They  direct  his  inquiries  in  the 
right  direction,  and  in  right  lines  of  investigation.  The 
Great  Teacher  led  the  apostles  as  well  as  the  haughty 
Pharisees  into  new  knowledge,  without  direct  statements 
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of  truth,  merely  by  his  artful  questionings.  Questions, 
as  before  hinted,  have  an  untold  value  in  proving  the 
teacher7 s work ; in  short,  the  whole  question  of  review 
and  pre-review  is  debtor  to  interrogation. 

In  the  preparation  of  questions  certain  things  should 
be  considered.  You  would  hardly  frame  a question  on 
any  subject  in  the  same  way  for  a child  of  five  as  for  per- 
sons of  sixteen  or  twenty.  The  acquirements  and  re- 
quirements must  be  considered— in  short,  you  must  know 
the  needs  of  your  pupil. 

You  should  know  the  lesson  you  would  teach  and  twenty- 
fold more  than  you  expect  to  give.  Questions  are  some- 
times boomerangs,  coming  back  only  to  uncover  one’s  own 
ignorance.  One  should  select  the  teaching  material  with 
care.  There  is  so  much  dabbling  in  the  little  bayous  of 
the  great  stream  of  knowledge.  Strike  for  the  central 
current ; the  tributaries  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
A few  hints  will  prove  helpful  to  the  thoughtful 
teacher  : 

(a)  Questions  should  he  clear , well  defined,  free  from  a 
double  meaning,  susceptible  of  but  one  answer. 

(h)  They  should  suggest  thought  on  the  pupil’s  part 
that  it  may  stimulate  his  mind. 

( c ) Questions  should  lead  to  informality  and  freedom. 
An  animated  dialogue  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  most 
helpful. 
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(d)  Do  not  ask  questions  that  can  he  answered  by 


“ yes  ” or  “ no.” 


OUTLINE. 


Design. 


Interrogation. 


Preparation. 


["  Weigh  pupil’s  knowledge. 
•1  Stimulate  pupil’s  thought. 
[ Prove  effect  of  your  work. 

{Know  needs  of  student. 
Know  contents  of  lesson. 
Select  teaching  material. 


Hints. 

. 


' Have  questions  clear. 

Let  them  suggest  thought. 
Lead  to  informality. 

| Do  not  ask  questions  that 
! can  be  answered  by  “ yes  ” 
^ or  “no.” 


LESSON  X. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

No  law  of  instruction  is  more  vital  to  progress  than 
that  of  illustration  ; none  more  susceptible  of  enrichment 
in  methods,  for,  while  the  law  is  unchanging,  its  accom- 
panying methods  are  constantly  changing.  A fact  or 
truth  often  becomes  plain,  distinct,  and  prominent  only 
by  illustration.  There  are  three  distinct  uses  of  illustra- 
tion : 

First,  to  arrest  attention.  An.  apt  story  catches  every 
ear,  a chalk  mark  attracts  every  eye  ; the  proper  use  of 
such  means  is  like  the  striking  of  a light  in  a dark  room. 
The  interest  is  awakened  and  retained. 

Second,  illustration  should  quicken  the  apprehension. 
The  solution  of  a problem  in  arithmetic  illustrates  the 
rule,  and  every  diagram  throws  light  on  a theorem. 

Third,  illustrations  aid  the  memory.  We  remember  the 
story  in  the  lecture  long  after  its  rhetoric  and  logic  have 
been  forgotten.  This 

A chromatic  Half-step.  A diatonic  Half-step. 

z? — ^ — 
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will  be  photographed  on  the  mind,  whereas  a definition 
like  the  following  will  never  make  an  imprint.  ‘ ‘ A chro- 
matic half-step  occupies  one  degree,  while  a diatonic  half- 
step  occupies  two  degrees.”  The  illustration  serves  to 
recall  the  teaching. 

There  are  four  classes  of  illustration  : Those  that 

appeal  through  sight,  such  as  charts,  diagrams,  pictures, 
etc.  These  when  sketched  on  a board  off  hand  (even 
rudely)  are  doubly  effective. 

Those  which  wTork  through  the  imagination  or  the  in- 
ternal picture-making  power  of  the  mind  ; that  power 
which  creates  pictures  more  perfect  than  can  be  found 
on  the  canvas.  Every  piece  of  music  in  the  romantic 
literature  has  its  little  story,  written  or  unwritten  ; tell  it 
to  the  pupil  if  you  would  deepen  the  inteiest  and  enjoy- 
ment and  put  new  life  into  its  interpretation. 

Those  which  depend  upon  comparison.  “ In  one  scale 
lies  eternity  with  endless  joy  and  bliss,  and  in  the  other 
lies  an  ounce  of  passing  gain  of  gold  or  honor.”  If  you 
can  compare  a truth  outside  of  the  mind  to  one  that  is 
already  in  the  mind  the  new  lesson  is  taught. 

Those  that  depend  upon  knowledge.  The  broader  one’s 
education  in  history,  science,  and  art,  the  more  fruitful 
will  their  illustrations  be.  The  cannon  must  be  twenty 
times  as  heavy  as  the  ball  it  projects. 

We  may  obtain  illustrations  by  gaining  knowledge  by 
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observation,  1)  y practice,  and  by  preserving.  We  generally 
see  what  we  are  looking  for  ; look  for  illustrations  in 
books,  among  men,  and  with  nature.  We  should  preserve 
them  and  use  them. 

Hints  : have  them  elear  and  simple  ; enlist  the  pupil’s 
help  and  use  sparingly. 


Illustration. 


OUTLINE. 


{Arrest  attention. 
Quicken  apprehension. 
Aid  the  memory. 


Classes  of. 


How  obtained. 


Hints. 

I 


' Sight. 

Imagination. 

Comparison. 

„ -Knowledge. 

f By  gaining  knowledge. 
J By  observation. 

I By  practice. 

(.  By  preserving. 

f Have  clear  and  simple, 
■j  Have  pupil’s  help. 

[ Use  sparingly. 


LESSON  XI. 


CHILD  NATURE. 


“ The  time  was  when  we  were  not,  but  never  will  be  again.” 

Are  you  helping  old  Father  Time  in  the  untying  of 
one  of  those  wonderful  child  bundles?  Be  wise,  then, 
and  patient,  too,  lest  you  miss  some  packages  containing 
gems  of  rare  worth  ; lose  none  in  their  manifold  wrap- 
pings ; let  none  be  kept  in  the  folds  of  Time’s  wrinkled 
garment ; take  care  that  all  he  brought  to  light,  that  the 
pearls  may  be  polished,  the  diamonds  cut,  the  rubies 
burnished,  and  the  gold  refined.  The  child  is  plastic 
clay,  while  man  has  passed  from  the  potter’s  hands  ; the 
child  is  the  alpha,  man,  the  omega,  of  life  ; the  child  is 
a possibility  with  a probability,  man,  only  a doubtful 
possibility. 

Every  conscientious  teacher  is  much  concerned  about 
this  bundle  of  possibilities— -the  child.  How  can  we  best 
get  hold  of  it?  How  can  we  get  the  most  out  of  it? 
Where  shall  we  dive  for  white,  translucent,  lustrous 
pearls?  How  shall  we  cut  these  “diamonds  in  the 
rough  ” that  they  best  glimmer  in  the  “ time  ” light,  and 
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glitter  in  the  “ eternal  ” day  ? To  answer  such  questions 
in  detail  would  involve  the  careful  study  of  each  indi- 
vidual child,  for  each  has  a personality,  an  individuality 
as  marked  in  the  mind  as  in  the  face.  To  recognize  and 
deal  with  these  individualities  is  the  special  work  of 
every  teacher  ; to  speak  of  generalities  or  common  traits 
and  characteristics  is  the  purpose  of  this  study,  trusting 
that  by  so  doing  we  may  stimulate  teachers  to  a more 
careful  study  of  the  individual,  for  to  teach  a dozen 
children  well,  one  must  be  a dozen  different  teachers. 
Our  labor  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  subject  treated,  viewed  in  its  relation 
or  bearing  on  the  real  issues  of  life.  If  we  appraise  child- 
life  at  its  real  value,  wTe  shall  see  that  it  holds  all  values 
of  the  future  ; it  is  the  soil  in  which  the  good , the  true , 
and  the  beautiful  are  to  be  propagated.  Through  child- 
hood is  the  road  to  all  improvement  and  progress.  Shall 
we  be  true  or  false  to  our  trust  ? It  is  easier  to  add  vir- 
tue than  to  subtract  vice,  and  the  way  to  suppress  the 
ugly  is  to  exalt  the  beautiful. 

Much  more  than  half  of  our  population  is  in  the  chil- 
dren’s kingdom  ; they  are  in  a plastic  condition,  sensi- 
tive to  not  only  the  best  but  the  slightest  influence. 
Shall  we  touch  and  lift  them  ? We  are  writing  the  laws 
and  the  history  of  the  future  in  the  child-life  of  to-day. 
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Activity. 

Say  “do”  instead  of  “don't” 

A healthy  child  is  the  most  forceful  illustration  of  life. 
A veritable  perpetual  motion  ; an  engine  with  the  steam- 
gage  registering  100  pounds  pressure.  Doing  is  the  only 
safety-valve  ; keep  it  open  unless  you  wish  an  explosion. 
Force  finds  equilibrium  only  in  motion  ; you  may  dig 
new  courses  for  the  cataract,  but  you  can  never  success- 
fully confine  it. 

An  inactive  child  is  an  imbecile.  There  are  degrees  of 
activity  in  healthy  children,  and  these  degrees  are  usually 
prophecies  of  future  usefulness  or  uselessness,  as  they  are 
properly  or  improperly  directed.  If  you  would  have  a 
child  a “ know-nothing,”  the  “ do-nothing  ” policy  will 
produce  it.  Activity  is  the  manifestation  of  energy,  the 
indication  of  inherent  power, — an  expression  of  strength. 
Shall  this  energy  be  directed  on  the  things  that  are  worth 
while  or  on  vanities?  Shall  we  see  that  this  strength 
develops  until  it  becomes  a resistless  force  with  which  to 
meet  the  obstacles  of  life  ? 

Activity  is  potent,  not  passive.  It  communicates  action ; 
it  produces  effects.  To  suppress  activity  is  to  ener- 
vate life,  to  weaken  the  will  and  deteriorate  growth. 
An  active  life  develops  strength  for  the  emergency,  vigor 
for  the  life-marches,  and  victory  in  the  conflict.  Activity 
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shows  an  ambition  to  be  awakened.  What  wealth  is  not 
suggested  in  the  child’s  spontaneity  ? Like  all  great 
natural  forces  we  need  but  work  in  harmony  with  their 
inexorable  laws  to  get  mighty  results.  History  is  the 
record  of  activity,  not  of  speculation. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  this  jumping-jack  boy  and 
romping  girl  ? The  answer  is  found  in  one  word — employ- 
ment; to  furnish  this  is  one  of  the  teacher’s  li fe- tasks  ; 
neglect  is  the  deadliest  of  weapons,  and  the  worst  of  of- 
fenses. We  ask  bonds  from  those  who  handle  our  sordid 
gold.  What  bonds  shall  we  require  of  those  who  deal  in 
soul  futures  ? “ Tools  become  wonderful  only  as  they  are 
skilfully  handled  ; let  the  wrong  person  wield  the  brush 
or  handle  the  chisel  and  a daub  and  a broken  shaft  are 
the  result.”  We  are  working  on  statues  more  lasting 
than  marble  ; success  means  a glory  in  proportion.  Let 
us  paint  famous  pictures ; let  us  write  great  dramas — 
but  avoid  the  tragedies  ; let  us  write  epic  poems  ; let  us 
compose  the  stately  overtures  and  the  sublime  sympho- 
nies of  to-morrow  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  of  to-day. 

Curiosity. 

Curiosity  is  a fire  that  can  be  quenched  only  with  in- 
formation ; it  is,  therefore,  the  hand-maid  of  the  educa- 
tor. Curiosity  prompts  investigation.  It  leads  in  the 
search  for  all  truth.  It  should  be  inscribed  on  the 
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banner  of  the  discoverer,  philosopher,  mathematician, 
judge,  moralist,  and  divine.  Create  in  the  child  a dispo- 
sition to  inquire  after  any  truth,  and  the  truth  is  half 
taught.  Arouse  curiosity , and  you  capture  attention,  and 
this  is  essential  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  any  sub- 
ject. We  may  speak  to  a deaf-mute,  but  nothing  is 
heard  ; we  may  talk  to  a preoccupied  mind,  but  nothing 
is  learned.  Where  there  is  a consuming  curiosity  we 
get  not  only  a concentrated  but  a continuous  and  inquir- 
ing attention.  Every  curious  child  becomes  an  animated 
interrogation  point.  No  Athenian  was  ever  more  indus- 
trious in  seeking  out  “ some  new  thing  ” than  is  the  nor- 
mal child. 

Questions  and  answers  are  the  rolling-stock  in  the 
transportation  and  exchange  of  thought  and  knowledge. 
Questions  are  probes  for  facts— mustard  plasters  that 
draw  out  what  there  is  within.  Did  you  ever  have  a 
child  apply  them  ? You  must  direct  this  search  for 
truth;  never  allow  the  child  to  say,  even  mentally,  “I 
called  but  ye  gave  me  no  answer,”  for,  “as  in  water  face 
answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man.” 

Imagination. 

Imagination  is  one  of  the  strongest  traits  of  childhood  ; 
at  no  other  time  in  life  is  it  so  vivid  or  intense.  Imagi- 
nation transforms  a straight  mark  into  a man,  a rag  doll 
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into  a thing  of  life,  a playhouse  into  a palace,  and  the 
dullest  lesson  into  an  hour  of  pleasure.  Imagination  is 
the  highway  of  approach  to  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  It 
produces  or  rather  reproduces  any  object  of  the  sense  pre- 
viously perceived  and  is  the  power  that  recalls  any 
mental  condition  or  spiritual  state  that  has  before  been 
experienced  ; it  is  the  image-making  power  of  our  being  ; 
it  is  the  great  constructive  and  creative  power  in  man. 
From  several  reals  the  ideal  is  formed  ; let  the  child  read 
the  lives  of  half  a dozen  great  men,  and  the  imagination , 
by  its  combining  power,  will  build  its  ideal  of  greatness 
and  goodness  from  the  sum  of  the  admirable  traits  found 
in  the  men  studied.  So  we  get  our  ideals  of  a sonata  or 
symphony  after  hearing  it  by  a dozen  artists.  Let  us  fill 
the  minds  and  lives  of  the  young  with  such  matter  that 
their  on-buikling  shall  be  of  indestructible  materials  and 
on  a sure  foundation.  The  active  imagination  will  vary 
and  combine  ideas  in  the  memory  into  new  forms  and 
relations  ; novelty,  invention,  and  originality  is  the  out- 
come. “ Something  new  ” always  proves  to  be  something 
very  old  in  new  relations.  “ There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  ” but  there  is  no  limit  to  new  relations  of  the  old, 
under  the  reconstructive  and  creative  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Imagination  is  the  guiding  power  in  art — of  art 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  ; all  that  is  included  in 
beauty,  whether  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
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poetry,  or  music.  That  magnificent  poem  in  stone,  the 
Cathedral  at  Milan,  first  had  a being  in  the  thought  of  the 
architect,  planted  there  by  the  creative  power  of  the  im- 
agination. The  Venus  of  Milo  in  all  its  comeliness  and 
beauty  was  seen  imprisoned  in  the  rough  marble  shaft 
long  months  before  the  sculptor’s  releasing  chisel  touched 
its  shapeless  sepulcher  : here  we  have  again  the  image- 
making power  of  the  imagination.  Much  in  art  is  sug- 
gestive and  therefore  incomplete  without  the  filling-in 
power  of  the  imagination.  We  must  call  on  it  to  com- 
plete the  picture.  The  romantic  school  of  music  is  but  a 
blank  canvas  to  the  one  with  undeveloped  imagination , 
but  an  endless  panorama  of  exquisite  pictures  to  the  one 
that  has  this  inner  vision  ; things  unknown  take  form, 
and  airy  nothing  is  given  a name  and  habitation. 

Let  us  develop  greatness  in  ideals,  ingenuity  and  nov- 
elty in  the  creative  powers,  and  an  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  all  its  fields  by  encouraging  a preservation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  a healthy  imagination. 


Musical  Works  of 

a High  Standard 

Suitable  for  Students,  Teachers  and  Colleges 
of  IVIusie. 

PIANO  INSTRUCTORS. 


Clarke,  H.  A.,  Art  of  Piano  Playing,  . . . . $i  50 
Howe,  J.  H.,  Pianoforte  Instructor,  ....  1 50 

Pandon,  C.  W.,  Method  for  Piano, 1 50 

Pandon,  C.  W.,  Foundation  Materials  for 

Piano, 1 00 


Rommel,  A. , Easy  Method  for  Pianoforte,  . 1 00 

VOCAL  METHODS  AND  STUDIES. 

Abt,  F.,  Practical  Singing  Tutor,  Mez.  Sop. 

or  Contralto, $1  50 

Abt.,  F.,  Practical  Singing  Tutor,  Baritone 

or  Bass, 1 50 

Concone,  J.,  Op.  9,  50  Pessons  for  the  Me- 
dium Voice, 50 

Gilchrist,  W.  W.,  New  Exercises  for  Sight 

Singing  Classes,  Book  I and  II,  each  . . 50 

Gilchrist,  W.  W.,  New  Exercises  for  Sight 

Singing  Classes,  Book  III, 1 00 

Panseron,  A,  A.  B.  C.  of  Vocal  Music,  ...  1 00 

Panseron,  A.,  Complete  Method  of  Vocali- 
zation, Mez.  Sop., 2 00 

Randegger,  A.,  Method  of  Singing i 50 


PIANO  TECHNICS  AND  STUDIES. 


Brown,  M.  L.,  First  Studies  in  Reading, 

Rhythm  and  Expression, |r  oo 

Concone,  Selected  Studies,  ........  i 25 

Cramer,  J.  B.,  21  Selected  Studies,  (Von 

Bulow), 1 50 

Heller,  S.,  Op.  125,  Etudes  of  Expression  and 

Rhythm, 1 00 

Heller,  Stephen,  Thirty  Selected  Studies,  . . 1 50 

Mason,  William,  Touch  and  Technic,  Four 

Volumes,  each, 1 00 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.,  Twenty  Lessons  to  a 

Beginner,  . 1 50 

Mathewrs,  W.  S.  B.,  First  Lessons  in  Phrasing,  1 50 
Mathews,  W.  S.  B.,  Studies  in  Phrasing, 

Book  I, 1 50 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.,  Studies  in  Phrasing, 

Book  II, 1 50 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.,  Standard  Graded  Course 
of  Studies  in  Ten  Grades,  as  Sheet  Music, 

Each, 1 00 

Plaidy,  Louis,  Technical  Studies  for  Piano, 

Boards, 125 

Shinier, C.E.,  Preparatory  Touch  and  Technic,  1 00 

Skinner,  O.  R.,  Six  Sketches  for  Piano,  . . 1 00 

Spengler,  A.,  System  of  Technic, 1 50 

Presser,  Theo.,  School  of  Four  Hand  Playing, 

in  Three  Volumes,  as  Sheet  Music,  Each,  1 00 


VOCAL  COLLECTIONS. 

Abt.,  F. , Songs  for  Children,  $ 30 

Standard  English  Songs,  Collection,  . . , . 75 

Gilchrist,  W.  W.,  Songs  for  Children,  ...  1 00 

Plays  and  Songs  for  Kindergarten, 50 

Mendelssohn,  F.,  Thirteen  Vocal  Duets,  . . 50 

Story,  E.  B. , Twenty -six  Short  Opening 

Anthems,  50 

MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 

Ehrlich,  A.,  Celebrated  Pianists  of  the  Past 

and  Present, $2  00 

Elson,  L.  C.,  European  Reminiscences,  . . 1 50 

Fillmore,  J.  C.,  Pianoforte  Music, 1 50 

Gates,  W.  F. , Musical  Mosaics, 1 50 

Gates,  W.  F.,  Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians,  1 50 

LeCouppey,  F.,  Piano  Teaching, 75 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.,  How  to  Understand 

Music,  2 vols.,  each,  1 50 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.,  Music  : Its  Ideals  and 

Methods, 1 50 

McArthur,  Alex.,  Pianoforte  Study,  or  Hints 

on  Piano  Playing,  . . • ...  1 25 

Merz,  Carl,  Music  and  Culture, 1 75 

Morike,  E.,  Mozart’s  Journey  from  Vienna 

to  Prague, 40 

Parent,  H.,  The  Study  of  the  Piano,  ....  1 00 
Tapper,  Thomas,  Chats  with  Music  Students,  1 50 
Tapper,  Thomas,  Music  Life  and  How  to 

Succeed  in  it, 1 50 

Tapper,  Thomas,  Music  Talks  with  Children,  1 25 


THEORETICAL  WORKS. 

Ayers,  E.  E. , Counterpoint  and  Canon,  . . . $i  oo 
Bridge,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Exposition  of  the  Rules  of 

Strict  Counterpoint,  . . . . 75 

Clarke,  H.  A.,  Theory  Explained  to  Piano 

Students, . . 50 

Clarke,  H.  A.,  Music  Tablet,  25 

Clarke,  H.  A , Pronouncing  Dictionary,  . . 1 00 

Clarke,  H.  A.,  Students’  Pocket  Dictionary,  25 
Cummings,  W.  H.,  Rudiments  of  Music,  . . 50 

Tillmore,  J.  C.,  Lessons  in  Musical  History,  1 50 
Howard,  George  H.,  Course  in  Harmony,  . 1 50 

Justis,  E.  L.,  Studies  in  Musical  Rhythm,  . 50 

Krause,  E.  W. , Studies  in  Measure  and 

Rhythm, 1 50 

Landon,  C.  W.,  Writing  Book  for  Music 

Pupils,  Complete, 50 

Landon,  C.  W.,  Writing  Book  for  Music 

Pupils,  in  two  books,  each, 30 

Mansfield,  O.  A.,  Students’  Harmony,  ...  1 25 
Mathews,  W.  S.  B.,  Dictionary  of  Music,  , . 1 00 

Morris,  M.  S.,  Writing  Primer, 20 

Pauer,  E.,  Musical  Forms,  75 

Prentice,  Ridley,  The  Musician,  6 vols.,  each,  75 
Prout,  E.,  A Treatise  on  Instrumentation,  . 75 

Ritter,  Dr.  F.  L.,  Practical  Harmony,  ...  1 00 
Russell,  L-  A.,  Embellishments  of  Music,  . 1 00 
Schmitt,  Hans,  The  Pedals  of  the  Pianoforte,  1 00 
Stainer,  Dr.  J.,  Guide  to  Beginners  in  Com- 
position,   75 

Stainer  & Barrett,  Dictionary  of  Musical 

Terms, 40 

Wait,  W.  B. , Normal  Course  in  Piano  Technic,  1 50 


PIANO  COLLECTIONS. 


Beethoven,  Selections  from  Piano  Works,  . $i  50 

Chopin,  Waltzes  Complete, 1 00 

dementi,  Sonatinas  for  Piano,  50 

Macdougall,  H.  C.,  Studies  in  Melody  Play- 
ing, 2 vols.,  each, . . 1 25 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.,  Standard  First  and 

Second  Grade  Pieces  for  Piano,  ....  1 00 

Mendelssohn-Cady,  Songs  without  Words, 

(Selected), 75 

Presser,  Theodore,  Sonatina  Album,  ....  1 00 

Presser,  Theodore,  Album  of  Instructive 

Pieces, 1 00 

Schumann,  Robert,  Album  for  the  Young,  . 75 

Various  Composers,  Concert  Album,  Vol.  I, 

(Classical), 1 00 

Various  Composers,  Concert  Album,  Vol.  II, 

(Popular), 1 00 

Familiar  Dances,  Piano  or  Organ, 50 

ORGAN  WORKS. 

Landon,  C.  W.,  Reed  Organ  Method,  . . . $1  5c 
Morris,  M.  S.,  Graded  Course  of  Study  for 

Cabinet  Organ, 10 

Rinck,  C.  H.,  100  Voluntaries,  Preludes, 

and  Interludes  for  Organ, 50 

Stainer,  Dr.  J.,  The  Organ,  Boards,  ....  1 00 

landon,  C.  W.,  School  of  Reed  Organ  Play- 
ing in  4 vols.  as  Sheet  Music,  each,  . . 1 00 

Thayer,  E.  D.,  First  Year  on  Piano  or  Organ,  1 00 


MUSiCAL  GAMES. 

Elementaire, _ |o  50 

Great  Composers, 50 

Grimm,  C.  W. , Musical  Dominoes,  ....  75 

Hofer,  W.  L. , Allegrando, 50 

Musical  Authors, 35 


PICTURES  OF  MUSICAL  SUBJECTS. 

Beethoven  in  His  Study,  Lithograph,  (22x28),  $0  50 


Harmony,  Lithograph,  (22x28), 50 

Liszt,  Portrait,  Lithograph,  (22x28),  ....  50 

Mozart,  Portrait,  Lithograph,  (22x28),  ...  50 

Steel  Engraving,  “I’ll  Sing  You  a Little  Song,”  50 
Wagner,  Portrait,  Lithograph,  (22x28),  . . . 50 

Beethoven,  Portrait,  Lithograph,  (22x28),  . 50 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clarke,  H.  A.,  Jerusalem,  Oratorio,  . . . . |i  50 

Pupils’  Lesson  Book, 10 

Sefton,  E.  M.,  Class  Book  for  Music  Teachers,  50 
Tours,  B.,  Complete  Instructor  for  Violin, 

Paper,  80c.,  Boards, 1 00 

Bills  or  Receipts,  Package  of  100, 25 

Diplomas,  Blank  Form, 25 

Etude  Binders, 1 00 

Music  Folio, . 1 00 

Music  Satchel,  Handles, 1 50 

Music  Satchel,  Handles,  (full -sheet  music 

size), 3 00 

Pocket  Metronome, 50 

Time  Cards,  Lesson  and  Practice  Record, 

( package  of  25 ) 25 


